THE DEPRESSION,  1930
Arthur Henderson, the Foreign Secretary. The international
outlook at the time was hopeful; Briand had produced a plan
for the United States of Europe, which, though opposed by
isolationists in England, was generally welcomed as a promise
of peaceful times to come. J. H. Thomas toured Canada to
show Labour's concern for the Empire. Ramsay MacDonald
visited the United States, drove through showers of ticker-tape
at New York, and was saluted with sirens from all the ships in
the harbour. He and President Hoover sat together on a log
over a creek on the President's estate, discussing the weather,
fishing, and the prospects of a continued world peace.
At the end of October came the sudden end of the Hoover
prosperity boom in the United States, when the whole of Wall
Street stock-market, not merely a section of it, collapsed. The
American public, encouraged by the Republican slogan ea car
in every garage and a chicken in every pot', had been interesting
itself in the stock-market and plunging with enthusiastic ignor-
ance. Financiers took advantage of this bullish tendency to drive
up the nominal value of stocks to the highest figure possible, in
order to unload on the amateur speculators to the very best
advantage. They were too successful. When they baled out and
allowed the market to find its own level, it crashed disastrously.
Hundreds of thousands of Americans lost all their spare cash and
then rushed to the banks to be sure at least of their capital: the
rush broke the smaller banks by the hundred, and they dragged
down many of the larger banks; though no real loss of wealth
had taken place, millions of people were ruined and thrown out
of employment.
Great Britain at first was not much affected, and it was hoped,
for the sake of world trade, that the American market would
recover its stability. But it gradually became clear that the finan-
ciers had buried themselves in the ruins of the market and that in
America the Careless Twenties must give way to what Groucho
Marx the comedian afterwards called the Threadbare Thirties.
The Stock Exchange became very gloomy; but the general
public had never played at speculation except in betting on
sport. Great Britain was also far slower than the United States
to catch fire in either panic or enthusiasm, and the British
financial system had been protected against local panics by the
federation of nearly all small banks into the Big Five, and the
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